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Tommy ATKINS AS STABLEMAN. 


On another page will be found some remarks by a 
correspondent on an extract from Truth. The 
extract notes a fact—that an old soldier is nearly 
always useless in a stable, and it suggests a course of 
instruction which would make the soldier a horse- 
man, if properly inculcated. How the manager of 
Truth could have been so misled as to have published 
such rubbish we cannot imagine. How any one 
could have written it is only explainable on the sup- 
position that the author was an infantry officer who 
had passed through the Army Veterinary School. 

To be a good stableman it is necessary, as in other 
callings, to have some liking for the work and oppor- 
tunity for its mastery. Quite half the soldiers dislike 
stable work and none are trained. 

Even the *‘ non-com ”’ is usually a failure when he 
re-enters civil life. Farrier-majors and sergeant- 
majors seldom make good foremen for large stables, 
especially when the work done by the horses under 
their charge is irregular. In tramway stables where 
the work is regular—the same one day and every day 
—the soldier is at his best. 

The farrier-major who, when offering his services 
advertises his ability to do ‘‘ without a veterinary 
surgeon ’’ is the most dangerous ignoramus the Army 
turns loose into civil life. 


At SINGAPORE.” 


A correspondent sends us a copy of The Siam 
Weekly Mail containing an editorial note from which 
we quote the following : 

“The veterinary surgeon at Singapore is quite 
subordinate to the Medical Officer. The value of 
such an arrangement is patent at Singapore 
especially, for the rinderpest was actually in the 
colony before the ‘‘vet’’ knew it, and it was in 
consequence of the orders given by that medical 
man—acting on information received from a medi- 
cal man here—that he went and “ discovered ” the 
disease. A veterinary surgeon may be all very 
well for doing the rough work of the place, but 
after all it is the Medical Officer who needs to be 
made responsible, and whose responsibility is the 
best safeguard for the community. No “ vet” at 
Hong Kong, and no rinderpest; no “vet” in 
Bangkok, and the rinderpest promptly discovered 
and stamped out; a “vet” in Singapore, and the 
rinderpest imported from here (and also, it is said, 
from Australia), and not yet crushed, but allowed 
to spread to Malacca, is not the best advertisement 
for the veterinary profession.” 


We don’t quite follow the logic of the the last 
paragraph. Surely the absence of a “vet ’’ at Hong- 
kong does not keep away rinderpest? Probably the 
fact of there being no “vet” at Bangkok led to a 
premature discovery of rinderpest and its prompt 
stamping out. It is a qnestion of diagnosis. That 
the disease was allowed to spread at Singapore is 
what we should have expected, and was doubtless due 
to the “ vet’ at that salubrious place having to take 
his orders from the Medical Officer of Health. 


. Possibly, however, The Siam Weekly Mail is 
wrong in its facts. Colonial governors generally have 
common sense. 


THe Victor1aA BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Last week we published the names of the gentlemen 
forming the first committee of the fund. Additional 
names are being sent in, and the full committee will 
be thoroughly representative of the profession and 
very influential. It seems a pity that anyone should 
still imagine that this fund is a rival, let alone an 
opponent, of any existing institution. Its object is 
purely charitable and many of its promoters are mem- 
bers of the society which is supposed to be threatened. 
No more incongruous sentiment could enter a benevo- 
lent movement than jealousy. The absence of such 
sentiment will be visible when the names of the full 
Committee are seen, and it will be evident that 
veterinarians still recognise their motto, Vis unita 
fortior. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES. 


Veterinary surgeons are beginning to recognise 

the fact that the possession of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute certificate, in addition to the M.R.C.V.S. or 
F.R.C.V.S. degree, will materially improve their 
chances of appointment as inspectors of meat, of 
cowsheds and dairies, or of slaughter-houses; and 
on the “ Pass List” of the Sanitary Institute (Lon- 
don) Inspector’s examination, held at Glasgow on the 
4th and 5th inst., the name of Mr. Andrew 8. Mac- 
queen, M.R.C.V.S., of Linlithgow, appears amongst 
the successful candidates. 
We understand that Mr. Macqueen’s coach for this 
examination was Mr. Robert H. Mushens, Sanitary 
Science Teacher, Sunderland, who is well known as 
the originator of a most successful ** postal course ”’ of 
instruction for this particular examination and whose 
advertisement has appeared in our columns for some 
time past. 
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CASES AND ARTICLS. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION. 
By EK. Watus Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


History.—A pony mare 12-2 high, four years old. 
Was always healthy, but at times difficult to get into 
good condition. Received best of care, at present 
time condition excellent. On January 26th was 
driven to town at 8.30 a.m., a distance of about four 
miles, having been fed as usual with oats at 7.30 
a.m. No symptoms of illness were apparent, and the 
animal was put up at a livery stable. 

Clinical History.—According to the statement of 
the ostler, the pony showed signs of pain about 10 
a.m., and these continued all day, no treatment be- 
ing adopted until the owner arrived to go home at 
8 p.m. My attendance was then requested, and I 
found the patient being walked about and suffering 
‘rom acute abdominal pain. The surface of the body 
and extremities were cold, as no clothing had been 
applied all day, and evidences of previous sweating 
were apparent. On returning the patient to a loose 
box, she immediately lay down and commenced to 
roll, and the case presented the usual appearances of 
one of spasmodic colic, the pain being intermittent, 
and the pulse during the intervals not much dis- 
turbed. No tympanitis nor tenderness on pressure 
of abdominal walls. The following was adminis- 
tered : chlorodyne 3j., spts. eth. nit 3ij., ol. lini. Oss. 

At 4 p.m. no relief from pain, the patient con- 
stantly rolling and only assuming the standing pos- 
ture for very short periods ; if forced to stand would 
crouch down. A draught consisting of chlorodyne 3j 
was administered, and mustard applied to abdominal 
walls. 

At 6 p.m. no improvement, animal lies at full 
length and forces head backwards as far as possible, 
pulse quicker and weaker than previously, respira- 
tions greatly accelerated at times. Endeavours at 
intervals to balance herself on her back with legs 
against corner of box. Enemas administered were 
at once rejected with much force, rectal examination 
resisted ; the urine was drawn off by catheter and 
appeared normal. Administered 2 grains of mor- 
phine hypodermically. After some time there was 
marked relief from pain, the patient looked brighter, 
pawed with alternate fore feet at times, and walked 
occasionally about the box, taking a bite of straw in 
her mouth in a listless manner. 

She remained fairly quiet until 12 p.m. when pain 
again returned, and on my attendance at 9 a.m. on 
January 27th, it was perfectly clear that the case had 
assumed a very serious aspect. She lay at full length 
forcing the head back for a minute or two, then sud- 
denly rolled over to the other side; at intervals she 
would balance herself on her back as on the previous 
evening, this posture appearing to give temporary 
relief. Noaction of bowels, and enemas not retained. 
No tympanitis present, but tenderness on pressure 
over the right flank could bedetermined. Refuses to 
stand and assumes the positions previously men- 
tioned, viz., lying at full length and occasionally 


rolling on back. Gave chlorodyne 3j., chloral 
hydras 3ss., ol. lini. Oss. This gave but slight relief, 
and the animal continued all day in intermittent 
pain. 

10.30 p.m. As pain still continued gave 3ss. ext, 
Cannabis Indica. This gave temporary relief, but it 
was apparent from the character of the pulse and 
general condition of the patient that beyond adminis. 
tering narcotics to relieve pain, nothing further could 
be done. 

At 12.30 p.m. another similar dose of Cannabis 
Indica, left with the attendant, was given as pain 
again became severe. 

About 2 a.m. the pain seemed relieved, the animal 
stood up, and then died quietly. 

Autopsy, January 28th.—-A remarkable absence of 
distension of the abdominal cavity. On exposing the 
viscera a large quantity of reddish coloured serum 
escaped from the peritoneal cavity. The stomach 
contained a moderate amount of ingesta consisting of 
undigested oats, together with the last medicines 
administered. In the duodenum and jejunum a small 
amount of undigested oats was present. 

The intestines were then carefully examined 
throughout their entire course. Towards the ter 
mination of the ileum, evidences of inflammatory 
action were apparent, and this portion of the intes. 
tine appeared firmly constricted at its entry to the 
cecum. On manipulation of the colon a large 
elongated tumour could be felt, but so firm was the 
constriction that it was found impossible to withdraw 
the intestine, which it was clear had invaginated it- 
self into the colon. 

The portions of intestine were removed for exam- 
ination, when it was found that the ileum was firmly 
intussuscepted on itself, and this portion was again 
invaginated into the colon. The length of the intus- 
susception as it projected into the colon was % 
inches ; the tumour thus formed resembled a large 
sausage in appearance, the intestine imprisoned was 
acutely inflamed, and swollen to a great extent. A 
great deal of force was necessary in order to bring 
back the intestine to its normal position, it was then 
seen that at the point of greatest constriction, the gut 
was almost black in colour. 

Femarks.—The above case presents some features 
of interest for those who devote a share of attention 
to the important subject of abdominal affections 1 
the horse. 

First as regards diagnosis--it simply supplies 
further evidence of the impossibility of arriving at 
correct diagnosis of cases of this nature. On consult 
ing works on human medicine we find that certall 
definite symptoms are recognised as pointing to the 
condition of intussusception. These are ‘ the ple 
sence of tumour, bloody stools, and tenesius 
(Osler’s “ Principles and Practice of Medicine”) au! 
according to this author “ intussusception is an alle: 
tion of childhood, and is of all forms of inter 
obstruction the one most readily diagnosed.” He 
also states that the tumour is usually sausage sha 
and felt in the region of the transverse colon, 4! 
that it existed in 66 of 93 cases. 

According to Dr. Burney Yeo (“A Manual ° 
Medical Treatment”) in the case of ileo-cwcal a 
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colon invagination it is often possible to reach the 
lower end of the invaginated bowel by digital exam- 
ination in the rectum. 

It would be interesting to enquire whether the con- 
dition of intussusception is more frequently met with 
in young animals than in adults. We believe it is 
not uncommon in puppies, but are not aware if foals 
are more subject to it than adult horses. It is quite 
evident that this condition cannot be diagnosed in 
the horse, as our experience teaches us that the 
symptoms mentioned cannot be observed. The 
absence of tympanitis is a point worth noting. We find 
that in human practice it is not a constant symptom 
occurring, according to Osler, in only one-third of the 
eases of this nature. When we consider that the 
majority of fatal intestinal affections in the horse 
have the condition of tympanites as a prominent 
symptom, we look for an explanation as to why it 
should be absent in cases of intussusception. As to 
the causes of the affection in question we are greatly 
in doubt, and different theories have been advanced. 

In the vase just described it is difficult to decide 
the exact time that the lesion occurred, but certainly 
it did not at first appear to be of a serious nature. 
It is, however, a good example of how drugs such as 

opium frequently mask the symptoms of what may 
prove to be a fatal case, and give the practitioner a 
false sense of security with regard to its real nature. 
We can say very little with reference to treatment in 
this condition, as until we are able to arrive at a 
fairly accurate diagnosis, and until we have perfected 
ourselves in the practice of abdominal surgery, all we 
can dois to ‘smooth the path to death ’’ by the 
administration of anodynes. 

It is is clear that for operative interference to prove 
of value in a case of this nature, it should be resorted 
to early, before the imprisoned intestine becomes 
severely injured, and the strength of the patient ex- 
hausted. 1t would also be necessary to be very spar- 
ing in the administration of opiates, so that serious 
conditions could be carly recognised, and the dele- 
terious effects of narcotics on the intestinal canal and 
general system avoided. 

We should decide as to the symptoms which would 
lead us tooperate. It is needless to remark that we 
receive very little assistance in the way of symptoms, 
and those that are present are frequently misleading. 
We know perfectly well that cases occur in which the 
most serious symptoms are present and still such 
recover, even though their course is a prolonged one. 
For example we see a case of violent abdominal pain, 
with tympanites, and the animal constantly trying to 
balance himself on his back, the pain is continuous 
and anodynes produce little effect, the pulse and 
Tespirations are greatly disturbed. Such a case I 
attended lately, and felt sure of a fatal termination, 

but the patient recovered. This, along with many 
other recoveries, has much shaken my faith in the 
value of diagnostic symptoms; while a comparison of 
symptoms and post-mortem appearances in a large 
number of cases, tends to still further increase 
Scepticism as to the diagnostic skill assumed by some 
practitioners, 

When our manipulative skill has reached a proper 
‘Standard in abdominal surgery, we shall then be en- 


abled to make an exploratory laparotomy, without 
risk to our patients, and evidence is not wanting to 
demonstrate that although we have sufficient know- 
ledge of the principles of aseptic surgery, there is yet 
much to be learned as regards the operative portion 
of abdominal surgery. 

Of course experimental work should be carried out 
in this direction, and for a long period we should be 
likely to lose the majority of the cases, and perhaps 
lose some that might have recovered if left alone ; 
but when we consider the large number of cases that 
end fatally, and which the results of autopsies teach 
us would have had some chance for their lives if sub- 
jected to operative interference, we would be per- 
fectly justified in advising operation in cases that we 
suspect conditions to be present over which thera- 
peutic measures can be of no value. But the chief 
difficulty is to recognise such conditions early, as 
unfortunately what we are accustomed to regard as 
fatal symptoms do not present themselves until the 
case has far advanced. However, no information is 
gained nor reputation enhanced by seeing cases die 
and knowing full well how powerless we are to relieve 
them, while every laparotomy performed gives valu- 
able information to the operator and to surgical 
science, even though the cases afterwards terminate 
fatally and the operator gets the credit of having 
killed the patients. 


CLINICAL NOTES. 
By J. G., Belfast. 


A Foor Case. 


Black harness gelding picked up 38-inch wire nail 
on 26th December last. Died on 6th inst. 

Particulars.—Nail entered at side of frog of off 
hind foot, penetrated about two inches. Treatment 
was of the ordinary type, viz., opening up the wound, 
hot water fomentations and poultices, afterwards 
blisters to coronet, etc. Symptom most marked all 
through was that animal absolutely refused to lean 
any weight on the affected limb, and there was no 
suppuration from the wound, animal did not seem to 
suffer much. About ten days prior to death a swell- 
ing became visible in the hollow of the heel, and 
the hoof began to separate, a very bad smell being 
evolved. 

Post-mortem.—Perforans and perforatus tendons 
completely disconnected from the pedal bone. The 
navicular bone was in four separate pieces and badly 
necrosed. All the tissues in that region were decayed 
and blackened, but not suppurating. 

Remarks.—Nail fractured the navicular bone, why 
was suppuration absent? Did its absence account 
for animal not being fevered during first part of 
illness ? 

Cast IN THE STALL. 


Bay cart gelding got cast in stall on night of 6th 
inst. and died on morning of the 8th inst. 

Particulars.—Caught shoe of near hind foot in 
shank of halter close to head, when discovered head 
was drawn right back over flank. On rope being cut 
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swelling was noticed over 5th cervical vertebra, 
animal was unable to rise, but drank greedily, and 
ate alittle. Slings were applied, animal could make 
no attempt to stand, head fell about quite helpless 
always dropping round to near side without any 
assistance from its owner. Animal kicked and threw 
himself about quite vigorously in slings but was unable 
to stand or lean any weight on his legs, so was lowered 
down again. Swelling on neck increased greatly. 


Post-mortem.—No fracture of the vertebre could be 
discovered, or extravasation of blood on the spinal 
cord. 


Remarks.—How could the animal eat and kick 
when he was apparently paralysed, certainly his head 
and neck did not respond to the motors, and if the 
cervical portion of the cord was paralysed should not 
the whole nervous system be at a stand-still. Again 
how was he able to use his jaws and throat while the 
head fell about as if it had no connection whatever 
with the trunk. Itis clear the paralysis was from 
the cord, if not the animal would have been able to 
stand. 


SUCCESSFUL CASE OF (CSOPHAGOTOMY 
IN THE DOG. 


By W. H. Prive, M.R.C.V.S. 


Subject.—A Yorkshire terrier dog, aged two months. 


History.—On February 4th, 1898, I saw the puppy 
and found on examination a large swelling about half 
way down the neck on the left side. 1 was told that 
the puppy was playing with a neck of mutton bone 
and had partially swallowed it. The owner sent for 
a farrier who, being unable to reach the bone, had 
forced it with his finger down the throat. 

I advised removal to our house. The animal could 
only with great difficulty swallow a little milk and 
beef tea. I gave some oil and afterwards butter, then 
tried to gently push the bone down, but could not. 
Also failed to reach the bone with a long pair of 
forceps, so decided to operate. 

The hair was removed and cocaine solution applied, 
a& median incision made through the skin and the 
sternohyoid muscle, exposing the trachea. The 
trachea was then pushed on one side, and an opening 
made into the esophagus and the bone removed. The 
muscle and skin were separately stitched with inter- 
rupted sutures of chromatised gut The antiseptic 
used was formalin. The animal was fed on fluids 
for a few days and afterwards on meat chopped fine. 

On February 11th the dog was sent home, the 
wound nearly healed ; no sinus was formed, and no 
ill effects have been noticed with the exception of 
slight sickness for the first two days. 

In this case it may be noticed that a median in- 
cision was made so as to avoid the carotids, and that 
the cesophagus was not stitched. 


THE SOLDIER AS STABLEMAN. 


There is an old story of the customer writing to 


the dealer describing the sort of horse he wanted and 
the price he would give and receiviug the reply— 
‘“‘ Dear Sir, I see you want a horse at the price of a 
donkey, so do [.’” We cannot help remembering this 
story on reading the following in Truth :— 


An advertisement was recently quoted in 7'ruth from 
a Colchester paper in which a firm who wanted a stable- 
man notified that no soldier need apply. I suggested 
that the reason for this limitation might be worth in- 
quiring into, and the suggestion seems to have been 
well-founded, for I have had a very interesting explana- 
tion of the objections which civilian employers in many 
cases have to engaging ex-soldiers. he writer is a 
Service man himself, and his main contention is that 
military training tends to destroy all individuality, in- 
telligence, and initiative in the man subjected to it, and 
thereby disqualifies him hopelessly for any subsequent 
employment where these qualities are required. This 
contention might be applied in many ways, but, as an 
illustration of what is meant, it is sufficient to look at it in 
relation to the particular case of the Colchester advertise- 
ment. 

My correspondent, speaking of what he must know 
thoroughly well, remarks that the routine of barrack 
work in stables is altogether insufficient to qualify a 
cavalry or artillery soldier for a subsequent position 
as a groom or stableman. The man has to do certain 
work in grooming his horse and cleaning the stables. He 
does it in a certain mechanical way day after day, but 
does nothing beyond it, and of the why and wherefore of 
what he does he knows nothing, and get no chance of 
learning. If the management of the horse requires any- 
thing more than comes within the range of the duty 
which he is expected to perform, that work devolves upon 
somebody else. The result is that, as my correspondent 
contends, nine out of ten men serving in mounted corps 


in the Army at the present time know nothing of any of 


the following points :— 


1. How to put a bandage on a horse’s leg properly. 

2. How to treat the most simple wound or sprain. 

3. How to detect the seat of lameness should a horse 
go lame. 

4. How to admininister a draught or ball of any des- 
cription. 

5. How to feed a horse on scientific principles. 

6. The elementary principles of shoeing. 

7. The diagnosis or symptoms of any single disease ot 
Pot beyond the bald fact that the animal is “ off his 

eed. 
8. The ventilation and general management of stables, 


One need not look further than this for an explanation 
of the unwillingness of the civilian employer to entrust 
his stables to an ex-Army man. Over and above all this, 
of course, soldiers are notoriously incapable of thinking 
or acting for themselves, and are not unfrequently slack 
when they have no one to look after them. My corres 
pondent says that he knows u Volunteer officer, who's 
thoroughly devoted to soldiers, and has three times ¢ 
gaged asoldier as groom ; but although each man wes 
well behaved, clean, willing, and anxious to please, he 
had to part with them all for the simple reason that if he 
omitted every morning to give them the whole of their 
orders and instructions for the day, he found on his 
return that nothing whatever had been done, and that 
the man was sitting still, waiting for orders.— Truth, 
Feb. 3rd, 1898. 


The course of instruction before the diploma of the 
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R.C.V.S. can be obtained is four years in England 
and five in France and Germany, and we believe we 
are correct in stating that ‘‘the detection of the seat of 
Jameness’’ and ‘the diagnosis of disease”’ are the 
weak points of the veterinary student even after four 
years close study and probably some extra time spent 
as a pupil with a practitioner. Then these subjects 
Truth’s correspondent expects the cavalry soldier to 
beau fait at. We only remark that the cavalry 
soldier enlists for seven years. We are not aware 
that many of them are then of very advanced educa- 
tion, in fact Truth’s remark that “efforts should be 
made to develop their intelligence’’ would lead one 
to believe that they are not, but we have been informed 
that the majority have never had anything to do with 
horses before they entered the army ; and that during 
their period of service, they have not only their 
various military duties to learn, but when dismissed 
their drills they have their duties to perform. This 
would leave at the most the same period to acquire 
the knowledge that a student at the veterinary college 
is not always successful in, for we believe we are 
correct in saying that it takes two years before a 
cavalry recruit is an efficient trooper. 

We were always under the impression that the 
“feeding of horses on scientific principles”’ and ‘“ the 
general management of stables and ventilation,” 
together with the scientific exercise of horses, which 
we take it is included in ‘‘ general management,’’ was 
what may be summed up in three words “ the art of 
training. 

We forget what the will of the late Mr. John Scott 
was proved at for probate, but we are under the im- 
pression that it ran into five figures, and most 
trainers are well to do if not wealthy men, from their 
knowledge of scientific feeding, scientific exercise, 
ventilation and general management of stables. This 
knowledge Truth’s correspondent appears to expect 
from a cavalry soldier on a shilling a day “ with 
stoppages,’ and who, if he possessed such skill and 
remained in the Army, would in good truth be hiding 
his light under a bushel. 

It takes an apprentice at least two years in a forge 
to acquire a knowledge of the ‘‘elementary principles 
of shoeing” and this in two years uninterrupted by 
drillsand military duties. 

Truth’s correspondent says there are not 10 per cent. 
of soldiers in mounted corps who know anything of 
the eight points he enumerates. We even go further 
and do not believe there is one in a thousand who 
knows more than a smattering sufficient to make 
him exceeding dangerous, if let loose by himself; 
and that if a man had the mental capacity to acquire 
such knowledge in addition to his military duties in 
the time at his disposal, he would not be a trooper in 
a cavalry regiment. 

; We can only wonder at Truth’s correspondent, who 
1s said to be a service man, and who may be presumed 
to be a person of average intelligence, expecting such 
qualifications. It is much the same as the advertise- 
ments that have been frequently commented on by 
Truth, of the ladies requiring governesses to teach the 
girls French, German, Italian, music and drawing, 
Supervise the boys’ Latin and mathematics, dress 


the children, mend their clothes and the house linen, 
for £15 per annum. 

Truth suggests that “‘ the effort might be made to 
instruct them thoroughly and develop their intelli- 
gence’’ while serving. This appears to be a most 
praiseworthy suggestion, but unfortunately it is only 
an abstract idea. It is not stated who the instructor 
is to be, and we are inclined to think that anyone 
who could impart the knowledge required, in the time 
given, to the quality of the material supplied, would 
himself be gifted with the crammer’s art to a high 
degree. This being so we hardly think that an in- 
structor so highly gifted would remain long in either 
the commissioned or non-commissioned ranks of the 
Army instructing soldiers, for large fortunes have 
been made in cramming candidates for the Army, 
the universities, and professions, the fees paid by a 
single pupil frequently comparing more than favour- 
ably with the annual pay of a military officer. 

Haur-Pay. 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Pruricinous AFFECTION OF THE Ox. 


M. Biot, veterinary surgeon at Pont-sur-Yonne, in 
a letter to the Central Veterinary Society of Paris, 
declares that the pruriginous affection of the ox 
described by M. Martin (and which appeared in last 
week’s Veterinary Record) is no other complaint than 
rabies. About 30 years ago he encountered three 
cows housed in the same shed which had been cer- 
tainly bitten by a rabid dog, and presented the same 
symptoms.—Rec. Méd. Vét., Jan. 30th, 1898. 


ConTRIBUTION TO THE StupyY oF GLANDERS. 


In his recent work on the experimental pathology 
and pathological anatomy of glanders Prof. Schiitz, 
of Berlin, formulates the following conclusions :— 

1. Primary pulmonary glanders is not developed in 
consequence of the introduction of the specific bacilli 
into the alimentary canal. 

2. The existence of primary pulmonary glanders 
has not yet been demonstrated. 

8. The grey and translucid granulations of the 
lungs of the horse are not glanderous, but simply 
inflammatory lesions provoked by a parasite which 
can determine similar lesions in the kidneys. 

4. The equine pulmonary glanderous tubercle is a 
nodule hepatization, which undergoes a special dis- 
aggregation (chromatotexis). 

5. Old glanderous granulations contain giant- 
cells. 

6. Glanderous granulations do not calcify, whereas 
parasitic granulations do.—Annales de Médecine Vétér- 
inaire, Bruvelles, Feb., 1898. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting took place at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds, on Friday, the 28th ulto. Mr. F. W. Greenhalgh, 
of Leeds (the newly elected President) was in the chair, 
and the attendance included Messrs. A. W. Mason, G. E. 
Bowman, Frank Somers, 8. Wharam, H. E. Bowes, 
Leeds ; M. Robinson, Barnsley ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston 
Spa ; George Whitehead, Batley, (the retiring president) ; 
J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster, (treasurer) ; J. Clarkson, Gar- 
forth ; H. Snarry, York ; S. Chambers, Huddersfield ; 
James Cooke, Scarboro’; J. S. Carter, Bradford; J. 
Abson, Sheffield ; J. Atcherley, Harrogate ; C. Briggs, 
Halifax ; P. Deighton, James Brand, Leeds; Wm. 
Hunting, London ; and Mr. A McCarmick, Leeds, (hon. 
secretary). The following visitors were also present: 
Messrs. J. B. Wolstenholme, E. Faulkner, W. A. Taylor, 
H. Locke, Manchester ; A. W. Lane, Leeds ; J. McKinna, 
Hudderstield (president of the Lancashire Society) and 
G. Elphick, Newcastle. 

Letters of regret at inability to be present were read 
from Principal Williams, Professor SicPedeenn, Prof. 
W. O. Williams, Prof. Pritchard, Mr. Fletcher, Sheftield ; 
Mr. Smith, Barnsley ; Veterinary-Capt. Nuttall, Leeds ; 
Prof. Dewar and Principal McCall. 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. WHARAM nominated Mr. W. W. Norwood, of 
Conisboro’", as a member of the Association. The 
nomination of Mr. PEacu, of Rotherham, was made by 
the Hon. Secretary, and Mr. McLean, of Dewsbury, was 
nominated by Mr. Whitehead. 

On the motion of the Secretary, and seconded by Mr. 
Wharam, Mr. Robert White, of Wakefield, was elected a 
member. 

THE ELECTION OF COUNCIL. 


The SecrETARY of the Lancashire Society (Mr. W. D. 
Chorlton) wrote asking the Yorkshire Association to pay 
their share of the expenses in connection with the elec- 
tion to the Council last year, and it was agreed to 
comply with the request, on the proposition of Mr. 
Lazenby, and seconded by the Secretary. 


Visit OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY TO YORKSHIRE 


A discussion took place with reference to the proposed 
visit of the National Society to Scarborough during the 
second week in August. On behalf of the Provisional 
Committee, Mr. Somers sent a communication that it 
had been decided to leave the *‘ form of entertainment ” 
to follow the dinner, which is held on the first day of 
the meeting, in the hands of the Yorkshire Association. 

The PRESIDENT said he understood that some difficulty 
had arisen with reference to accommodation at Scar- 
borough. He asked whether any definite decision had 
been arrived at by the National Society. 

Mr. Somers explained that the meeting would either 
take place at Scarboro’ or in Leeds. 

Mr. WHARAM announced his intention of moving at 
the next meeting the formation of a committee consist- 
ing of the President and four members of the Yorkshire 
Association to provide entertainment for the National 
Society on the occasion of their visit to Yorkshire—a 
course which met with the approval of the meeting. 


DEFAULTING MEMBERS. 


In accordance with notice of motion, Mr. G. E. Bow- 
man brought forward a resolution that every member 


who had not paid his subscription to the Association for 
four years should be struck off the list of membership, 
- Mr. WHARAM seconded. 

In reply to Mr. Whitehead, the Treasurer mentioned 
that some subscriptions were more than four years ip 
arrear. Mr. Whitehead thereupon supported the resolu. 
tion, which was adopted. 


THE SUMMER MEETING. 


At the last meeting a resolution was adopted, on the 
initiation of Mr. Scriven, in favour of abandoning the 
summer gathering. It transpired, however, that such a 
proposal should come before the annual meeting, and 
accordingly Mr. Scriven again brought it forward, explain- 
ing that he did so on the ground that the summer meet- 
ing was never well attended, members either being 
holiday-making or engaged at shows. 

Mr. BowMAN seconded, and Mr. Clarkson supported 
the resolution, which met with unanimous approval. 

It was resolved to further adjourn the discussion on 
Principal Williams’ paper dealing with blood diseases. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. F. W. Greennaten, M.R.C.V.S. 


The PrestpENT observed that it was a time-honoured, 
and undoubtedly a beneficial, custom that at the annual 
meeting of scientific associations—such as the Yorkshire 
Veterinary Medical Society—and other bodies, the presi- 
dent for the current year should deliver an address in 
the nature of a review of the past year and of the pro- 
gress which has been made in the researches and experi- 
ments of those who had formed themselves together for 
the purposes of upholding the dignity and _ utility of 
their noble profession to which they had devoted 
themselves. The eminence and prestige to which the 
veterinary profession had attained might have been slow, 
but by gradual stages of enlightenment and individual 
ambition there had been advancement and improvement, 
and he could not but reflect with sincere and well 
grounded satisfaction on the progress of their own 


association since its formation 25 years ago. (Applause). . 


For some years he held the position of secretary of the 
Society and was proved that he had been thought worthy 
of the responsibility of that position. That fact was 4 
—— reminiscence to him. When the time came that 
e should make way for a brother practitioner as lis 
successor they did him the honour of recognising whet 
services he had rendered by the presentation of a hant- 
some testimonial. Since that time the Association had 
made rapid strides, and at the present time he thought 
it might be said to be one of the best institutions of 1! 
kind in Great Britain, as regarded its numerical strength, 
its educational importance, and its professional influence, 
as well as for the mutual respect existing among its mel 
bers and the cordiality and generosity with which frol! 
time to time those who had been chosen to preside ove! 
the affairs of the Society had been welcomed and su’ 
ported. (App.) To him it had always appeared that 
there was a spirit of chivalry animating the membets 
which was not always found among what might be con- 
sidered to be kindred institutions. No less, he ™* 
bound to say, had they occasion to be proud of the & 
lightenment and co-operation which had so frequentl 
been afforded to them by pre-eminently distinguis 
members of their profession. (App.) They had_also felt 
that the halo of the presence of some brilliant P 
fessor of the veterinary art had usually added to ™ 
lustre of their gatherings, and the advice and experiel 
of those gentlemen had benefitted them, and from [ 
sonal experience he believed that those gentlemen os 
ciated the welcome that the members of the \ — 
Association had extended to them. (App.) They ™ 
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| also occasionally to acknowledge the courtesy and sym- 

athy shown to them by visitors from sister veterinary 
associations, and especially from the neighbouring county 
of Lancaster. The members would, he felt sure, join 
with him in the hope and belief that both in the im- 
mediate and remote future the Association would never 
in vain solicit a continuance of such fraternal and in- 
valuable countenance, encouragement, and assistance. 
™ He asked the assistance of each and all of the members 
> in #aducting the affairs of the Association creditably in 
; every respect during his year of office, and impressed the 
desirability of unremitting attendance at the periodical 
) meetings. There should be, and he hoped there was an 

) esprit de corps in all such institutions as theirs, and there 
was no more certain or effectual way of maintaining it 
) among themselves than by rallying from time to time 
around their President, when the hon. secretary had 
served them with the customary reminder that “ York- 
shire expects every veterinary surgeon to do his duty.” 
(Applause). There were, continued Mr. Greenhalgh, 
several professional topics on which they might consider 
' that he ought to enlarge, but he would only refer to one 
| or two subjects. 

In the first instance, he would briefly but emphatically 
mention the disadvantage some of them were put to from 
a pecuniary point of view, by reason of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals selecting a par- 
ticular practitioner for consultation and to give evidence 
in their cases. This system had, he said, a terrorising 
effect upon many owners of animals who felt that any 
day they might be at the mercy of the Society’s surgeon. 
That meant to the detriment of any other practitioner 
who they might have been employing before. 

Then the present regulations for the inspection of meat 
constituted a crying grievance which the members of the 
Association could not too strenously oppose. It surely 
B was requisite that a veterinary surgeon should be the 
paramount inspector as to whether the carcase of an 
> animal was fit for human food or not ; he had been edu- 
> cated and was able to determine if any disease existed, 
what that disease was or was not. But at the present 
time, in the majority of cases, the meat inspection was 
left to a man who had no pathological or anatomical 
knowledge whatever. This was an incongruity which 
should receive the attention of the local authorities, 
without the least delay, in the interests of all classes in 
the community. (App.) 

_ The recent frontier campaign in India indicated dis- 
tinctly the value of the transport service, and in the face 
of the difficulties which that branch of the service had 
had to contend with and presumably to be able to carry 
out, was due to a great extent to the efficiency of the 
veterinary officers, and he should be only tvo pleased to 
see In some of the generals’ dispatches some recognition 
of their services. 

There were other salient matters which, if time had 
permitted, should have found a place in his address, but 
Jé Was sure it would not fail to occur to them to inquire 
—— come to a resolution respecting them for them- 

They .were soon to have the National Veterinary 
Association visiting Yorkshire to hold their annual meet- 
he and he hoped and anticipated that advantage would 

e taken of the opportunity by all of them to join the 
Confeatl or, as he would prefer to designate it, British 

> ederation, thereby showing that they of the body 

Orporate in Yorkshire were not behind-hand in en- 
, ‘wpa promote and consolidate the welfare of 
ports — (App.) He thanked them sincerely for the 
had given to his remarks, which he trusted 
© cocd hot be too lightly esteemed, nor unproductive of 
& shi results, both as regarded the strength of member- 

; [a intellectuality of their future proceedings. 


t. WHITEHEAD proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 


the President for his address, and the resolution having 
been seconded by Mr. Carter, was carried with acclama- 
tion. 


THE DINNER. 


Subsequently the dinner was held. Mr. G. White- 
head (the retiring President) presided over what proved 
a most pleasant reunion. The company included many 
of the members and visitors present at the business 
meeting. 

After the loyal toast had been honoured, 

Mr. GREENHALGH proposed “The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons.” He said he was given to under- 
stand that the four years’ course which had been in- 
augurated by the Council was working satisfactorily, 
and he hoped it would continue to do so. The change 
had, he was told, depleted somewhat the number of can- 
didates, thereby decreasing the income of the College, so 
far as the examination fees were concerned. It was high 
time that the College should raise the standard of educa- 
tion, and he quite concurred in what the Council had 
done. He thought the apprentice clause ought to be in- 
sisted upon. He congratulated them that the veterinary 
medical profession was at last receiving some recognition, 
referring particularly to the honour of knighthood that 
had been conferred upon Mr. George Brown. He was 
of opinion that some representation should be made to 
the Board of Agriculture in regard to the treatment of 
local inspectors. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. W. Mason, in response, said that the proposer 
of the toast had touched upon the four years course, 
which was an absolute necessity, if they desired to keep 
with the times and on the same lines as other profes- 
sional bodies. They must keep in touch with the higher 
education of the day and have their students educated 
as well as other students, whether law or medicine. 
Pupils were not so numerous as they were, and that fact, 
as Mr. Greenhalgh had pointed out, affected the funds ot 
the College. It was known in the profession that lately 
they had had to sell a few consols to maintain the estab- 
lishment of the College. With regard to the Registra- 
tion Committee of the College it hac’ been alleged that 
that body was a sort of Star chamber. That gentleman 
who made that allegation in an article must have been 
very much in the dark as to the manner in which the 
Registration Committee conducted its proceedings. It 
was wrong to say that the committee condemned any man 
unheard.—(Applause.) 

Mr. ABson - replied. Heremarked that personally 
he thought they would do well with some depletion of 
students ; at the same time they could not do with a 
depletion of the funds of the college. They had been 
sorely tried with regard to their funds, which were not 
so good as they ought to be, but they were a long way 
from bankruptcy yet. However, should the necessity 
arise he hoped some means would be devised whereb 
they could replenish the funds. There was, he contended, 
a good deal of misunderstanding with regard to the work 
of the Registration Committee which, ai the present 
moment, was the most important committee of the 
Council. He entirely agreed with what Mr. Mason had 
observed, that every man had a fair hearing ; there was 
not anything under-handed at all. The remarks ina 
certain journal were very misleading indeed, and the 
merobers of the Registration Committee felt them ve 
much at the time. He could assure them that the wor 
of the Council was not all honey ; they had a lot of hard 
work to perform. The various committees had a lot of 
labour of which outsiders could know very little, and 
they gave both of their time and money gladly in the 
solution of the problems which came before them. He 
was quite sure that the company appreciate that labour 
of the Council for the benefit of that whic they all had 
at heart, viz., the veterinary profession.—(Applause.) 

Mr. J. Cooke next the toast of “The 
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Examiners,” and in doing so observed that one probable 
reason given for the diminution of students at the Col- 
lege was that young men were somewhat dispirited by 
the motor-vehicular traffic. Personally he had no doubt 
that at some future period this traffic would interfere 
with the practice od reception of equine practitioners, 
and consequently it behoved them to look round the 
corners and seek fresh fields for their services. He was 
pleased to notice that already the endeavours of veterin- 
ary surgeons in regard to influencing Members of 
Parliament in connection with the Scotch Public 
Health Bill had been successful. The measure was a 
step in the right direction, and he huped before long to 
see its principles applied to England.—(Applause.) 

Mr. J. B. WoLsTENHOLME, after acknowledging the 
hearty way in which the toast had been proposed and 
honoured, and the kind hospitality extended to him and 
other gentlemen, made humorous reference to the gas- 
tronomic exercise, because he had, he said, noticed that 
when the gastric function was active his brain was 
specially torpid.._(Laughter.)—Thus he sought to excuse 
any shortcomings in his reply, and to lay the blame on 
their “ good cheer.”—(Applause.) They were all glad to 
note that the educational attainments of the people of 
these islands had increased and were increasing. As a 
consequence the professions had raised the standard of 
oo education which the would-be student must pass 

vefore they would undertake’ to give to him the special 
education that he desired. This was true as applied to 
the veterinary —— but it was not all the truth. 
In time past they had been content with an entrance 
examination inferior to that demanded by the medical 
profession ; they had extended and stiffened that exam- 
ination. The veterinary profession, on their part, 
had not been content to merely advance so as to 
keep their examination in the same relative position as 
the medical, 1t had adopted the standard of that pro- 
fession, which was indeed an advance to be proud of.— 
age a With a raised standard of general educa- 
tion they had extended the period of special training to 
four years. The art of teaching, he might remind them, 
had advanced as much as any other, during the past 20 
years, while the same must be said as to improved text- 
books, instruments, and general teaching appliances. 
Could all this be true and not leave its impress on the 
veterinary student? Could one imagine that the newly 
qualified practitioner was less fitted for his vocation than 
he of 20 years ago? It could not be true, and speaking 
for himself, as he had felt constrained to do so before, he 
was well sure that it was far better trained and more 
perfectly equipped than at any previous period.—(Ap- 
plause.) If they expected a student to possess the confi- 
dence and surgical skill of an experienced man, or to have 
all his clinical acumen they should be disappointed, for 
such was not possible, but he felt confident that the 
newly-graduated member of their profession was as well 
qualified for his duties as those of any other profession. 
(Applause.) Reference had been made to changes con- 
sequent upon the new applications of motor force. At 
the advent of the locomotive steam engine the pessi- 
mistic onlookers said that the usefulness of the horse 
would largely become a thing of the past ; now they were 
again face to face with a new form of mechanical pro- 
gression. Personally he had long been of opinion that 
tramway work was the least suitable of all forms of 
traction for the horse-—(Hear hear.)—But not only was 
steam and electricity supplanting horses for tramway 
purposes, but the motor vehicle has also entered the lists 
in competition. It is quite possible that these changing 
conditions must in some degree be detrimental to the 
equine practitioner. The members of the veterinary 
medical profession were as patriotic as any others in the 
community, and all changes when made for the general 
would be cheerfully They 

ad not simply stood by and offered their services when 


animals were sick and wounded, but they had done their 
best to educate their clients how best to prevent them 
from contracting disease, and in the case of certain 
highly contagious ones as cattle plague, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, etc., they had persistently urged that no treat- 
ment should be adopted, and that slaughter of those 
affected and of those which had been in contact was the 
only safe method. This method was ridiculed and op- 
posed in times past, involving enormous loss to the 
country. In the end it was adopted, and the result had 
more than proved its utility. (Applause.) There was 
one form of special training they received which he 
thought was overlooked by the general public, and that 
was the use they must be to the community in connection 
with certain diseases of animals which were communica- 
ble to man, and also in the examination of meat and milk 
supply, cowsheds, etc. Every veterinary surgeon of 
experience knew that animals suffering from infectious, 
loathsome diseases, were killed and dressed and sent to 
the big towns as food for man. He had known of 
animals suffering from anthrax, consumption, and many 
other diseases being so sent. They knew that milk was 
constantly being collected from cows far advanced in 
consumption, and not infrequently from cows with 
diseased udders. The meat was inferior, and probably 
only purchased by the poor who often, by the insanitary 
conditions under which they live, were less able to 
withstand the in-nutritious and poisonous food thus 
sold to them. Then again, milk was the staple food of 
infants and invalids, and there was no doubt, in his 
mind, that the latter played an important part in the 
dissemination of tuberculosis. (Applause.) Special 
attention was now being paid at their veterinary ae 
to training the students to recognise diseased meat, and 
meat which being infested with parasites or having been 
improperly killed or preserved, was unfit to be used. 
Again, their attention was particularly directed to all the 
sanitary details in connection with cows kept for supply- 
ing milk, as well as to improved means of manipulation 
sterilization. This training was safeguarded to the 
public by forming one of the subjects of examination for 
membership. (Applause.) Having thus briefly put the 
case he would respectfully urge upon the community the 
necessity which existed for employing this special knov- . 
ledge. He would suggest that a veterinary surgeon 
should be attached to the Health Department in connee- 
tion with every Municipality and Local Board. The 
value of this expert knowledge would, he was sure, 
quickly be recognised by those who had the manage- 
ment of those departments. In this connection he was 
pleased to note the advance which had been made in his 
native city of Manchester, for whereas until quite 
recently the duties of meat inspection were relegated to 
untrained incompetent people, the authorities in thet 
city first commenced by appointing one, and had now 
extended the number to three veterinary surgeons: 
whose sole duty was to serve the corporation in this cap 
city. (Applause.) 
“The Veterinary Schools” was given by Mr. Briggs 
who thanked the Council for the firm stand they hed 
taken with regard to the introduction of the gentler se 
in the veterinary medical profession. He regretted, a0 
he thought most of those whom he was addressing ' 
gretted, that the thing was allowed to go even so far® 
it did. (Applause.) a 
Mr. CLARKSON, in response, alluding to the admissi@? 
of ladies into the veterinary profession, sal he 
thought they would be quite out of place. They had * 
much work which certainly was not fitted to ladies. Mr. 
Briggs had a great love for his old master, Mr. Brow 
and he (Mr. Clarkson) had equally a great love for his? 
master, Principal Williams. (Applause.) ea 
Rising again, Mr. Clarkson gave “ Other Veterinat! 
Medical Societies.” These societies, he observed, ¥e™ 


doing a great work. He could hardly understand a ma? 
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who took an interest in his profession not being a mem- 
ber of the society in his district. It must indeed be a 
r meeting from which each one did not go awaya 
ittle the wiser. (Applause.) There had been a proposal 
for the union, should he say, of the veterinary societies, 
and if it could be brought within the range of “ practical 
politics” he thought it would be a good thing, for, as a 
profession, they had many foes who assailed them.~- 
“Mr. McKINNA, in replying, said it must strike some of 
them as being strange that although he was in practice 
at Huddersfield he was not a member of the Yorkshire 
Veterinary Medical Association. He confessed that he 
ought to be—(hear, hear)—but the fact was that some 
ears ago he was introduced by his late master to the 
neashire Association, and he met with such good 
friends at Manchester that he seemed to have settled 
among them. All the same he wished the Yorkshire 
Association every success. (Applause.) As Mr. Clark- 
son had pointed out, these societies were of great impor- 
tance, both professionally and socially. They could not 
gather together, either at the festive board or at a meet- 
ing interchanging opinions, without being the richer for 
it. Reciprocating the kindness shown to him on that 
occasion S gave a hearty invitation to Yorkshire mem- 
bers to the annual dinner of the Lancashire Society at 
Manchester that day week. (Applause.) 

Mr. Huntine followed in response to toast. Mr. 
Clarkson had, he observed, dwelt upon the utility and 
necessity of these societies, and he endorsed his observa- 
tions absolutely. The societies were extremely useful, 
they were really necessary. They were useful in spread- 
ing information, and in helping them all to get 1id of 
some errors and foibles which they had managed to 
foster, and to pick up new ideas. (Applause.) He him- 
self felt specially indebted to these societies. He found 
that he never went to one of the meetings without re- 
ceiving some benefit. Fle failed to understand the posi- 
tion of a certain man who was said to have declined to 
join one of the societies for two reasons—first, that he 
was not going to listen to the nonsense that people 
spoke ; and, secondly, that he was not going to the 
meetings to tell them what he knew. Fp Po and 
applause.) Allusion had been made by Mr. Clarkson 
to the union of the societies. Just now an attempt was 
being made to form something of a connecting link be- 
tween all the societies. It was not desired to extinguish 
any of the societies or to do away with their indepen- 
dence. It was not desired to have one society to rule all 
the others, but it was desired to try and get a link be- 
tween the National, which covered the whole country, 
and the local associations. The idea was that such a 
union would make them all more interested, not only in 
the National, but alsu in their own local and kindred 
societies. (Applause.) There was a financial difficulty 
He thought he might safely say that if that difficulty 
could be surmounted, and if they could get a connecting 
link between the whole of the societies, it would mean 
a strengthening of the veterinary profession; at 
any rate it would make every local society take a greater 
interest in the National, and would increase the 
membership of the National and local societies.— 
(Applause.) 

In proposing “'The Veterinary Defence ard Mutual 

nevolent Society” Mr. Bowman said he regarded the 
Society as one of the best that had ever been formed in 
Connection with the profession. He had for many years 

ena member of it. Personally he had never had to 
pPly for any assistance, but he was acquainted with 
t “ng who had, and they had always received the best of 
elp. He believed that when practitioners were mem- 
ts of the society it very often prevented them from 
dealt law suits. Moreover, membership saved a great 
eal of anxiety of mind. He believed that the Society 
adopted a new rule, whereby any deserving case was 


considered, although the deceased husband had not been 
a member. (Applause.) 

Mr. CaRTER, acknowledging the toast, remarked that 
he had been a member of the Society from its commence- 
ment, but, like Mr. Bowman, he was glad to say that he 
had never needed assistance. He thought it was a 
society which ought to be very much encouraged. 
Speaking as a member of the Council of the Society, he 
believed they had something like £3,000 invested. He 
was eax that the membership was not larger. 

Mr. J. E. Scriven, whose name was also coupled 
with the toast, said his experience was like that of Mr. 
Bowman and Mr. Carter—that he had not received any 
assistance from the society. It behoved every member 
of the veterinary medical profession to join it. He had 
had the honour of being on the Council for six years, and. 
he was in a position to say that every case which was 
brought forward was minutely gone into. If they saw 
the slightest chance of defending they did so, and they 
had been very successful, except last year in one case 
which cost something like £200. As to the financial 
position of the society, they had a sum of £458 12s. 5d. 


‘In the Defence department, and in connection with the 


Benevolent there was a sum of £3,400 invested.— 

r. FRANK SoMERS then proposed “ ‘lhe Visitors,” to- 
whom he extended a most hearty welcome. He added 
that there had always been a bond of union between the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Associations. (Applause.) 

Mr. Taytor suitably acknowledged the great hospi- 
tality which had been shown to the visiting friends, and 
assured them that although the battle of the roses might 
never be literally fought out again, the red rose of Lan- 
cashire would on all occasions be pleased to welcome at 
it festive board the white rose of Yorkshire.—(Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. E. FAULKNER said he hoped that nothing would 
ever be done to sever the bond between the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire Associations, but that as time went on 
the union would be connected still more strongly. 

Mr. Lane and Mr. Locke also replied. 

“The Ladies” was submitted by Mr Newsorne, and 
Mr. Scriven was called upon to respond. 

Mr. GREENHALGH proposed “ The Chairman,” and the 
toast was heartily pledged, and with a brief reply from 
Mr. Whitehead the proceedings terminated. 

The toast list was agreeably interspersed with music 
by several members, and a recitation from Mr. Briggs. 
Much of the success of the gathering was, it should be 
added, due to the excellence of the arrangements of Mr. 
McCarmick and Mr. Scriven, the hon. sec. and hon. treas. 
of the Yorkshire Association. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary meeting was held on Thursday night the 
3rd instant at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
10 Red Lion Square, Holborn. Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, the 
president, occupied the chair, and the fellows and visitors 
present were :—-Messrs. A. L. Butters, J. Buxton, J. Bell, 
J. Baxter, J. K. Bruce, Thos. Burrell, I. W. Dowell, 
Vet.-Lieut.-Col. G. Durrant, A.V.D.; H. Gray, T J. 
Hagmier, J. 8. Hurndall, W. Hunting, H. King, F. W. 
Kendall, F.C. Mahon (hon. sec.), J. H. Manton, Pro- 
fessor J. Macqueen, Vet.-Capt. RK. Moore, A.V.D. ; Vet.- 
Major J. A. Nunn, A.V.D., D.S.O. ; Prof. J. Penberthy, 
W. Perrymann, Prof. W. Pritchard, I’. E. Place, J. 5. 


Price, A. Prudames, A. Rogerson, W. Roots, H. G. 
Rogers, J. Rowe (hon. treasurer), Ww. Reekie, F. G. 
Samson, W. Anthony Stainton, H. Sessions, W. E 


Taylor, James Webb, W. Willis, F. O. L. Walpole ; and 


| 
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as visitors, Messrs. Morgan Evans, John Pugh, William 
H. Beach, W. H. Flook, W. Macdonald, F. W. Melhuish, 
R. Taglishan. 

On the motion of Professor Pritchard, seconded by Mr. 
Samson, the minutes of the preceding meeting were 
taken as read ; and, on the proposition of Mr. Prudames, 
seconded by Mr. Reekie, they were adopted. 

Communications, expressing regret at their inability to 
attend, were read from Mr. H. Singleton, Mr. T. C. Garry, 
and Mr. L. Savournin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Hon. Sec. (Mr. F. C. Mahon) read a letter from 
Mr. John Dunstan, junr., honorary secretary of the 
Western Counties’ V.M.S., stating that the rules of that 
Society were about to undergo revision and as the mem- 
bers desired to keep in touch with other similar associa- 
tions, they asked to be supplied with a copy of the rules 
of the Central Society, a request with which Mr. Mahon 
was directed to comply. 

The CHAIRMAN handed round a letter which he had 
received from the president of the International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography shortly to be held in Madrid 
at which the Society would be represented by Professor 
Macqueen and himself. The communication had refer- 
ence to the arrangements that were being made to ensure 
the success of the gathering. 


New FELLows. 


A ballot resulted in the election of the following mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons: Mr. 
J. Bell, Rushey Green, Catford; and Mr. A. E. Payne, 
Beech House, Hersham, Walton-on-Thames. 

Mr. B. Eggleton, M.R.C.V.S., was-nominated by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Axe, and Mr. W. Hunting. 


Victoria VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The CHAIRMAN : With regard to the formation of the 
proposed Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, you may 
remember that a committee was appointed to deal with 
the matter, and were empowered toadd to their number, 
That Committee met at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons on Thursday night last, myself presiding at 
the outset. Immediately the Committee had assembled 
and could be regarded as a representative meeting, I had 
the pleasure of asking them to vote for a chairman. 
Professor J. Penberthy, president of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, was then chosen chairman. The 
meeting at that moment cut itself adrift of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society and became an autonomous 
body. I shall not, therefore, report the subsequent pro- 
ceedings because they are not the proceedings of this 
Society. “The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Society 
Committee ” is now an independent body and doubtless 
you will hear, through the proper channels, of the steps 
that have been taken. I may say the meeting of Thurs- 
day last was very enthusiastic and, | believe, the sum of 
£80 has already been offered in the form of donations 
towards the foundation of the society. I wish to make 
it clear why I do not relate the subsequent proceedings 
of the meeting. They are not the proceedings of this 
Society or of a committee of this Society. So I leave 
the Committee to make public its doings as it sees fit. 


ON THE TRAVIS OR STOCKS. 
By A. L. Burrers, M.R.C.V.S. 


The subject was illustrated by a model of the appara- 
tus, and of a horse fixed within it. 

Mr. Burrers said: I found a difficulty in preparing 
this subject because I failed to find any literature in the 
English language bearing upon the theme. Hence | am 
much in the dark as to who invented or introduced this 
apparatus, or whether any alterations or improvements 


have been made in it. Not having the advantage of the 
recorded experience of bygone days with regard to the 
use of this appliance, we are compelled to base our 
opinions and ideas of its utility upon our own personal 
experience, which must necessarily be very limited, 
Opinions thus formed upon a narrow basis, are apt to be 
erroneous. It is with the object of obtaining further 
knowledge, and correct ideas about this apparatus. that I 
have brought the subject before you to-night. The first 
point to which [ wish to direct your attention is the 
name. I find that in some parts of the country the 
apparatus is called “Travis” and in other parts “ stocks.” 
The authority I consulted gave the name as “travis” or 
“trave,” derived from the Latin word “trabs” or “ trabis” 
a beam, or a lay of joists, a cross beam. And this seemsa 
correct definition of the object, because the entire 
apparatus is simply an arrangement of beams. With 
regard to the other word “stocks” we know the part 
that the thing thus named has played in the days 
gone by in the correction and punishment of evil doers, 
The stocks was a wooden arrangement for confining the 
limbs of individuals. The travis or trave, though it 
bears no resemblance to the old stocks, is simply for 
confining the legs of horses. The cases are so far 
analogous that, whereas the people confined in the stocks 
were generally of the unruly and vicious class, horses 
subjected to the confinement of the travis are generally 
of the same description—unruly, restive, and vicious. 
Here, I think, the analogy ends, because the old stocks 
confined the limbs of persons in a very cramped position, 

roducing great pain as a result. The limbs of the horse 
in stocks are not, however, confined in that way, but are 
placed as nearly as possible in a natural position, and the 

unishment, if any, is self-inflicted by its struggles. 

eyond this I will leave it to the fellows of this Society 


to determine what is the correct name for this apparatus. — 


Lhave here a model of the travis borrowed from my 
friend, Mr. A. H. Farrow. . It is, in my opinion, a very 
good form of travis, although I may have reason to alter 
my opinion before the night is out. This travis has, I 
think, all the appliances necessary to fix the limbs of an 
animal so that it can be operated upon by the shoeing 
smiths. And, besides all these appliances, it has movable 
bars at the sides which can be removed at a minute's 
notice, and allow the animal to be released should the 
necessity arise. Please note the fixing of the head of the 
horse. The head collar and the ropes are so placed as to 
fix the head firmly and prevent the animal injuring it in 
any way. The head is steadily drawn into position by 
this roller. ‘The bottom of each of these uprights (illus- 
tratiug by model) is an iron ring through which a rope 
can be passed to the pastern and the end of the 4 
fastened to catch on the side. Thus each foot can 
firmly attached to each of these uprights. There is @ 
large piece of canvas that passes under the bcdy of the 
animal and prevents the horse from getting down. Then, 
behind there is an iron roller worked with a handle. By 
means of this the foot is steadily drawn up to the position 
necessary for the blacksmith operating upon it, the while 
it is held steady and firm. ; 

I have seen several forms of travis not exactly upon 
this pattern and, perhaps, in some respects superior to It. 
The front uprights were closer together and consequently 
did not stretch the forelegs out so much, while the head 
was more firmly -held to the post. I have seen other 
structures of a much more simple character, devoid of 
rings to the uprights to fasten the feet. There were 4 
few straps with chain at each end which were pas 
under the body, and three straps passed over the back, 
also a breast strap and a breeching to keep the animal in 
its position. The straps were simply linked on 0 
catches at the side and drawn tight according to the siz 
of the animal. Instead of having an iron roller to wind 
up the foot, there is a piece of wood which is slanting 
(Mr. Butters proceeded to describe how the foot was 
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then drawn up and placed upon the slanting portion of 
the apparatus and fastened to an iron bar which pro 
‘ected from outer side of the woodwork). He continued: 

here is no essential difference in these structures, how- 
ever much they may vary in detail. The whole idea and 
object of the travis is simply to hold animal in_ position 
for shoeing and to prevent it struggling or injuring itself, 
or the blacksmith. The model will be better examined 
jn detail afterwards. No doubt the origin and use of the 
travis was to admit of the shoeing of vicious horses, and 
for this purpose it isa very valuable adjunct to every 


orge. 

But to the veterinary surgeon it is frequently of great 
service as it enables him to perform operations upon 
hors without the risk and danger of casting with 
hobbles. Besides having clients who object to the 
method we all know the great risk and danger there is 
in casting such horses as do not lie down in the stable. 
They are generally affected with anchylosis of the spine 
and a fracture ensues. The stocks do not appear to be 
so popular with veterinary surgeons in this country as on 
the continent. 

My friend, Mr. H. Gray, has lent me a few illustrated 
leaflets. They are advertisements written in French, 
and I regret to say my command of that language is too 
limited to enable me to give you a free translation. The 
pictures, however, will show you to what an extent our 
neighbours in France have recourse to the travis, and 
how they are improving upon it. By the travail bascule 
not only can a horse be shod but it can be turned on its 
side or its back to permit of operations being performed 
on any part of the y or legs. 

Finally, allow me to refer briefly to the dangers of the 
travis, the risk to which a horse is exposed of injuring 
itself while struggling during its confinement. This is 
really the most important part of the whole subject. If 
by putting a horse in the travis one incurs more danger 
than by casting it, or fixing it in the ordinary way for the 
purposes uf an ordinary operation, then, I think, the 
sooner the fact is clearly known the better. And here 
want of data and of statistics is much felt, each practi- 
tioner having to rely upon his own personal experience. 
Personally speaking, I consider the nu:nber of horses that 
injure themselves by being placed in the travis amounts 
to less than a quarter per cent. That horses do injure 
themselves when placed in the travis is a fact well 
known to veterinary surgeons who have used the stocks 
for any length of time, but [ do not know whether more 
danger attaches to the travis than casting in the custom- 
ary manner. I have seen a horse fracture its spine in 
the travis, and [ have witnessed an animal, subjected to 
the like confinement die suddenly, from some affection of 
the heart and lungs, immediately after it has been put in 
the travis. After a horse has been placed in the struc- 
ture once or twice, I think there is very little danger in 
repeating the process. I think those veterinary surgeons 
act prudently who affix a notice to the travis informing 
owners of herses that their animals are placed in the 
apparatus entirely at their (the owners’) own risk. I do 
not know that I could say much more on this subject. 
We have so very little data to goupon. I have expressed 
my opinions as freely as possible. I trust those who 
may differ from me will express their views equally as 
freely, so that the discussion may be profitable to both. 
— I thank you for your kind attention. (Ap- 

se). 


DIscussION. 


Mr. Rowe, in opening the discussion, said that when 
€ was a boy’ the apparatus was called a “trevice,” a 
word that no doubt originated from the practice of 
fastening the horse in with trees. In one case he knew 
of where a horse was put in a travis or “trevice” at a 
forge, the animal reared and cut its head against the 
font portion of the apparatus. In another instance, 


after an animal had, with immense trouble, been got 
into the trevice it was found to be sweating most pro- 
fusely, and it died before anything could be done to it. 
In Belgium nearly every horse was shod in a trevice. He 
thought it was wise to affix a notice to the apparatus 
informing horse owners that their animals were put in 
the trevice at their own risk. 

Mr. F. W. DowELt remarked that in the “ Far West” 
no one ventured to shoe an ox or other animal save in a 
travis, which was often formed of four trees. 

The CHArRMAN : May | be permitted to bring before 
you the drawings I have here which I have had made 
for reproduction. 1 corroborate many of the points which 
Mr. Butters so ably laid before you, and perhaps I can 
supplement them with certain facts as to the customs 
prevailing abroad. At the school at Alfort it has for 
many years been the custom to place all animals in 
stocks very similar to the model here shown, for the pur- 
pose of operations, and more especially for operating 
upon the foot. As has been pointed out, this form ot 
travis is supplemented by the addition of a very elastic 
bar, placed eighteen inches or two feet beyond the travis 
to which the animal’s foot is attached. The bar is made 
of yew or other elastic wood, and when the animal stiug- 
gles the bar gives a little and obviates, on a great many 
occasions, the animal doing itself an injury. But this 
form of travis has so many disadvantages and was found 
so difficult to use, that in France inventors have turned 
their attention to improving upon it, and when in 1892-93 
I was at Alfort I found several forms of travis or opera- 
ting table in use. There is the ordinary operating table 
made by a person whose name I have forgotten, but it is 
made in two forms. There isa light form of operating 
table to which the animal is strapped, a broad band 
going across its body and its feet being secured by 
shackles or hobbles, while the table is tilted on a central 
hinge by means of a screw wheel, so that the animal is 
finally laid on its side. The disadvantage of that table 
was found to be that the animal could only be operated 
upon at one side, and if an operation was required on the 
other side it was necessary to turn the table to an up- 
right position and turn the horse and secure him again 
with his head in the opposite direction. To obviate that 
the inventor produced a much more complicated and 
heavier apparatus, not used at Alfort, but used in prac- 
tice by veterinary surgeons in many parts of France. In 
this table there are two large leaves, and by means of a 
screw arrangement the animal is first turned on one side 
and then the other; but this apparatus is large and 
clumsy. It has been replaced by an apparatus, the in- 
vention of M. Vinsot, and called the travail bascule. 
It isa most ingenious apparatus. (The Chairman then 
explained it in detail, remarking that the animal lay 
perfectly helpless). It has been in use now with perfect 
satisfaction three or four years. | am contemplating 
fixing it in my own place. The only objéction is that it 
requires a space of from 16 to 20 feet square in which to 
work it effectively. By thivy invention most of the 
difficulties before experienced in regard to operating 
tables, travises, and su on, have been overcome. I be- 
lieve the price is about £40. I think the inventor is 
willing to set it up and leave it in working order for 
about £50. The use of this machine is much preferable 
to casting horses, and J think the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege and similar establishments will take it up at any 
early date. 

Professor PrrrcHarp: I could not but notice one re- 
mark made by our Chairman in his explanation of M. 
Vinsot’s apparatus. He said that it means the animal 
was perfectly helpless. Those two words “perfectly 
helpless” struck me. I should like a little more ex- 
planation about that. I have had some considerable 
experience in casting horses. I have cast them under 
the effects of chloroform and other anzesthetics, but I 
have never yet seen one perfectly helpless I shall not 
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criticise the whole of our Chairman’s remarks, but it 
does occur to me when he says we shall want a place of 
40 square feet in which to fix this apparatus. 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing): I said from 16 to 20 
‘square feet. 

Professor PrrrcHarD : Well, from 16 to 20 square feet. 
T will give you that and inform you that I have operated 
upon all = | horses within a distance of 14 feet square. 
Neither had [had any trouble. While you were fixing 
your horse [ tell you candidly my operation would be 
over. I do not se2 why any veterinary surgeon should 
incur an expense of £50, or £25, or even £15 to buy an 
apparatus of this description, because I assert, and 
assert most positively, that I can do without it. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that by the words “ perfectly 
helpless” he simply meant_ the absolute inability of the 
animal to injure itself, and that it was well secured. As 
to Professor Pritchard’s remark about the needlessness 
of buying this travail baseule, and his assertion that 
while the horse was being fixed in it he could have com- 
pleted his operation, he (the Chairman) could only con- 
gratulate the Professor upon his dexterity. During the 
past few years certain advances had been made in sur- 
gery, and veterinary surgeons had now a fair idea of 
what antiseptic and also aseptic surgery meant. In 
casting a horse on a bed of straw there would be a great 
difficulty in carrying out an anti-septic operation at any 
rate. The apparatus in question admitted of the per- 
formance of an aseptic operation. A practitioner in 
France was performing operations on broken knees at 
the rate of 200 francs or £8 each case, and he has already, 
by the aid of the travail bascule, operated successfully 
upon thirty horses, thus realising already several times 
over the cost of the apparatus. Without the travail bas- 
cule he would have been unable to operate at all. That, 
the Chairman thought, was a sufficient answer to the 
— raised that the apparatus was no use 
at all. 

Mr. RoGERSoN remarked upon the necessity of empluy- 
ing a travis in shoeing vicious horses. It was not 
absolutely necessary, he thought, to put them into the 
travis to shoe the fure feet, but it was absolutely 
necessary occasionally to place them there in order to 
shoe the hind feet. He recalled an instance in which, 
on entering a forge, he found a farrier all unconsciously 
shoeing a dead horse as it stood in a travis. The animal 
had got its windpipe fixed against the front board of the 
machine, and was thus strangled. It was a difficult 
matter to fix a horse’s head securely so that the animal 
could not injure or strangle itself. As to the belly band 
he did not think this was absolutely necessary and, 
besides, it was often the cause of the horse getting 
into an awkward position that precluded the performance 
of any operation. 


ReEPpLy. 


Mr. Burrers, in replying, said in allusion to a remark 
of Mr. Dowell’s that it was formerly quite a common 
thing in his country to shoe all horses in the rough im- 
provised travis formed of trees, to which Mr. Dowell had 
referred. This was before the introduction of railways. 
Drovers considered themselves clever when they could 
shoe an ox. He thought that, as veterinary surgeons, it 
behoved them to improve their appliances for so fasten- 
ing or securing their patients that they could operate 
upon them with ease to the animals and safety to them- 
selves. Latterly some veterinary surgeons seem to have 
adopted what his friend, Mr. Rogers, aptly called 
“oymnastic surgery,” performing operations with stand- 
ing animals in a manner that more became acrobats than 
veterinarians. and applause). 

On the motion of Prof. Pritchard, seconded by Mr. 
sg thanks were accorded to Mr. Butters for his 

ress. 


FRACTURE OF First Ri. 


This subject was brought before the meeting by Mr. 
Hunting who showed a number of specimens of the 
lesion and related the circumstances connected with 
each. His remarks will be found in the form of an 
illustrated article in last week’s Veterinary Record. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. WILuIs, in opening the discussion on Mr. 
Hunting’s paper, said he had seen several of these cases 
of radial paralysis or fracture of the first rib, and his 
belief was that impact with the collar was the main 
cause of the injury. One case within his cognizance 
was the result of a hurse backing into a basement with 
a load of bricks, and another case was due to a horse 
plunging over a piece of paper as it was traversing 
asphalte pavement. The animal jumped up into the air, 
It did not fall but landed on its feet and was dead lame 
immediately. The animal had really plunged into its 
collar. There was no history of a fall in the great 
majority of these cases. He had frequently witnessed a 
recurrence of the lameness in the opposite limb after a 
horse had resumed work. (Mr. Willis submitted various 
specimens). 

Mr. TayYLor said all who had to do with omnibus 
horses came across many of the cases described by Mr. 
Hunting. Some of the animals recovered after a while 
and resumed work, but they often became lame again. 
If they first went lame in the off fore limb, recovered and 
resumed work, it was not uncommon to find them at a 
later date lame in the near fore limb. There was no 
doubt that the peculiar condition they saw in a speci- 
men produced was the result of fracture of the first rib. 

Professor PRITCHARD said he failed to see how fracture 
of the upper part. of the rib should be the cause of 
paralysis. He recollected a case that occurred thirty- 
tive years ago in which an animal jumped over a fence 
and fractured both first ribs, but there were no symptoms 
such as had been described that night. It was not dis- 
covered, until after the animal was dead, that the ribs 
were fractured. The two first ribs, one on each side, 
were then found to be broken close to their heads. 
Beyond there being a certain amount of lameness nothing 
else was noticed. 

Mr. Butters said he had seen two cases of fracture of 
the first rib in cart horses. One of these animals, a heavy 
horse used for shunting purposes, was brought him very 
lame and was said to have slip but not fallen. He 
failed to diagnose the case. e could not make out 
what was the matter. He thought, however, there was 
a fracture. As the animal was not of much value it was 
destroyed. In making a post-mortem examination he 
failed to find any lesion except the fracture of the first 
rib close up to its head. At that time he did not know 
much about this form of injury or the symptoms pro- 
duced. And he wondered whether he had not overlooked 
something else which had caused the dropping of the 
elbow and the excessive lameness. Twelve months after- 
wards he had another similar case in a van horse. The 
animal recovered and he failed to follow it up as the 
horse was sold. There was such a concurrence of opinion 
about these lesions that, when they got an animal wit 
the symptoms which Mr. Hunting had described, there 
could be no doubt that it had fractured first rib. 

Mr. J. K. Bruce said one of the worst cases he knew 
was caused when an animal was going down hill ; while 
another case resulted from a horse skidding along tram 
way lines. He referred to the rapid waste of muscles 
which occurred in these cases after the injury. He did 
not know any other lameness where they had such rapid 
atrophy. 

REPLY. 


Mr. Huntrne, in replying, said Professor Pritchard 


had failed to see why the fracture should be the cause 
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ralysis. He did not think he could quite mean what 
fe said. He thought, as far as one could logically argue, 
the cases he had brought forward showed that fracture 
was the cause of the paralysis. At any rate if was 
extremely difficult to say what link in the chain of 
reasoning, leading to this conclusion, was missing. Some 
half dozen veterinary surgeons had seen some dozen 
horses, in all of which certain definite symptoms were 
exhibited during life and, on post-mortem examination, 
all theanimals were found to have fracture of the first 
rib and no other lesion. Professor Pritchard instanced 
asolitary case in which a horse had the two first ribs 
fractured, and yet did not show the symptoms mentioned. 
He (Mr. Hunting) had pointed out that fracture of the 
first rib might occur without paralysis of the triceps 
muscle in cases where the fracture was done to the head 
of the rib. He thought both the cases mentioned by Mr. 
Bruce were consistent with the animal hitting his rib 
against the collar. Finally, Mr. Hunting advised that 
they should follow up these cases even if the animals 
recovered, and when they ultimately did it would be 
interesting and instructive if they pursued their investi- 
gations at the knacker’s yard. ; 

On the motion of Professor Pritchard, seconded by 
Vet.-Captain Moore, a vote of thanks was given Mr. 
Hunting for his interesting communication. 


CAUTERIES. 


The CHAIRMAN next exhibited in action and explained 
Graillot’s Zoo-cautery, and Dicherg’s New Automatic 
Cautery, while Mr. H. Beach, M.R.C.V.S., of Bridge- 
north, Salop, showed an improved cautery of his own in- 
vention—also in action. 

Thanks tothe Chairman and Mr. Beach for their in- 
interesting exhibits closed the proceedings. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 251st ordinary meeting was held in the Theatre of 
the College on Friday, February 11th, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. 
R. W. Hall occupied the chair. There were present Mr. 
H. O'Neill, M.R.C.V.S. (visitor), Mr. W. J. Browning, 
M.R.C.V.S., and 40 members. 

Mr. H. W. Percy read his essay entitled “Some 
General Remarks on the Veterinary Profession,” express- 
ing his views On many points affecting both the student 
and the “pe eng in aclear and concise manner, and 
diffidently making suggestions which, if efficiently carried 
out, would go far towards the modification, and in many 
cases effect the entire removal of the ills against which 
they were directed. 

At the conclusion of this essay, a discussion wss opened 
by Mr. H. Knott, upon the paper read by Mr. W. H. 
Anderson at the last meeting. 

The usual votes of thanks to the Essayist and Chair- 
man terminated the proceenings. 

C. Rapway, Assist. Sec. 


Dishorning Cattle. 


An unusual charge of cruelty to animals came before 
the Warwick County Bench. Charles M‘Gregor, farmer, 
of Chesterton, was summoned for ill-treating twenty-one 
bullocks by dishorning them. Mr. C. Davies, the prose- 
cuting solicitor, said the dishorning of cattle was a 
survival of a barbarous age. Mr. Crowhurst, veterinary 
“urgeon, declared the. operation was a most painful one. 

e defence was that dishorning was performed by a 
special instrument which obviated suffering. The Bench 
convicted the defendant, who had to pay £2 11s. in all. 
Sunday Cho oniele. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


RING BONE IN HORSES. 
VETERINARY SURGEONS DISAGREF. 


William Newham, farmer, of Wroot, was summoned 
for cruelty to a mare. —Mr. Tovey appeared for the defen- 
dant.—Police Constable Galloway said that at about 
7.30 p.m. on the 24th ult., he was in Bennitthorpe when 
he heard a horse travelling at an irregular pace. He 
waited until it came up, and found that it was attached 
to a spring cart driven by tne defendant. The horse was 
lame of both fore legs. He shouted to the defendant, 
but could not make him hear, and he borrowed a bicycle 
and rode after him, catching him near the lamp at the 
Pond. The horse was wet with perspiration, and he 
told defendant that he considered it was untit to travel 
on the road that night, and he would not be allowed to 
go any further. Defendant said he ought to have had a 
plate on when on the hard road, but as he used the horse 
on the land he did not bother. Witness sent a cyclist for 
luspector Robinson and brought the defendant and the 
horse and trap back to the town —In reply to Mr. Robin- 
son, witness said it was a very dark night, and defendant 
told him that the horse had come from Wroot that day. 
Wroot was eleven miles away. The horse was taken to 
the Wood Street Hotel stables, and pointed out to Mr. 
Parkin, veterinary surgeon. Defendant told him that 
the horse had been resting at the Wood Street Hotel for 
an hour and a half.—Mr. H. J. Parkin, veterinary sur- 
geon, said he examined the horse at the Wood Street 
Hotel yard, and found it lame of both fore legs. There 
was a very large ring bone on the off fore leg. Next 
morning he examined the horse, and found it still very 
lame and unfit to drive.—Cross-examined : Ring bone 
did not alwaps cause pain, but as a rule it did. The 
horse was too lame to work on the land, and it was 
suffering pain that night. The horse was in fair con- 
dition.—Inspector Reeve said that he saw the horse next 
morning at Wood Street, and it was very lame.—Cross- 
examined : [ am not a veterinary surgeon.—Mr. Southall, 

upil with Mr. Parkin, said he was present when the 

orse was examined, and it was very lame and unfit to 
work.—Cross-examined : I have been with Mr. Parkin 
four months, and I have a good deal to learn before I am 
fully qualified.—Inspector Robinson said he saw the 
horse on the night of the 24th ult., and confirmed what 
had been said. In reply to witness’s questions the defen- 
dant said he did not work the mare on the road, but on 
the land ; but he had been obliged to come to Doncaster 
that night, and that was the only time it had been on the 
road.—Defendant, his wife, and child were in the cart.— 
Cross-examined : All lame horses are not unfit to work. 
There are plenty of lame horses at work. A lame horse 
might trot, but not if there was any inflammation. | did 
not arrange to meet the defendant and his “ vet.” next 


‘morning. I told him he could come when he was ready 


to take the mare home. The horse’s legs were inflamed, 
and the animal was suffering excruciating pain.—For the 
defence, Mr. Tovey called Mr. J. H. Gillespie, veterinary 
surgeon, who stated that, on the night named, defendant 
called upon him to examine the horse, and he did so. 
He found the horse was in very good condition. It had 
a large ring-bone on the off fore limb, and this might 
cause irregularity of gait. Ring-bone, on its formation, 
was very painful, but after its formation there was no 
pain, and the size of the ring-bone was by no means 
characteristic of the lameness. A small ringbone might 
be very painful, and a large one not at all painful. There 
were cases of horses with large ring-bones working on 
the hills of Edinburgh to-day. I examined the horse 
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with Mr. Thompson, and we both agreed. In my opinion 
the horse was fit to travel on the road and also to work 
on the land. The animal has a thick coat of hair on, and 
having returned from a journey it was naturally warm, 
but he felt no more heat on the seat of the ring-bone 
than on the other parts of the body. Next morning he 
found no inflammation. The ring-bone was properly 
formed, and he should say that the horse was fit to work 
that day.—Cross-examined : After I had examined the 
horse I said to the defendant that, in my opinion, the 
mare had a queer pair of fore legs, and had suffered from 
inflammation of the periosteum caused by the horse 
striking its feet on the road.—-The magistrates considered 
their decision in private, and, on returning into court, the 
Mayor said a majority of the Bench considered that the 
case had been proved, but, as the expenscs were consider- 
able, the defendant would only be fined 20s. and 25s, 6. 
costs.— The Doncaster Chronicle, Friday, Feb. 11. 


SPORTING DOGS AND THE MUZZLING 
ORDER. 


The Leicester magistrates decided rather an import- 
tant question under the Muzzling Order with respect to 
the special privileges of sporting dogs. The first case 
arose under a summons against Mr. Frank Tyler, a boot 
factor, for allowing two dogs to be unmuzzled in 
Leicester on the 19th ult.—-Mr. Hincks defended. 

A constable deposed to seeing defendant’s two degs, 
greyhounds in slips, in charge of an attendant, being led 
along the road unmuzzled.—Mr. Hincks contended that 
there was no case against the defendant, as the animals 
were used for sporting purposes, and were being exer- 
cised. Cases of this sort had already been dismissed by 
other magistrates. 

The Chairman said the Bench did not agree with this 
contention, and the fact that the animals were being led 
through the town militated against the idea that they 
were being exercised. They decided that the dogs did 
not come under the exemption, but would not inflict a 
penalty. 

A licensed victualler named Sidney H. Hall was 
charged under similar circumstances. Mr. Hincks again 
defended ; but the Bench re-affirmed their previous 
decision, and added that as the defendant seemed to have 
been under an erronous impression on the subject no 
penalty wuld be inflicted. 


MUZZLING OF DOGS. 


The Board of Agriculture some time ago addressed a 
communication in reply to representations made to them 
regarding the muzzling of dogs by the executive com- 
mittee of the Corporation of Richmond, of which 
Alderman Marsh Ray is chairman. It is pointed out by 
the Board that the departmental committee which con- 
sidered the subject in 1896 were in agreement with the 
committee of the Corporation in condemning as unsatis- 
factory the system of occasionally muzzling dogs in 
limited portions of the kingdom, under which separate 
local authorities imposed or remitted muzzling orders, 
without regard to the action of neighbouring authorities. 
A full consideration of the whole question led the de- 
onan committee to the conclusion that the time 

ad come and the circumstances were opportune for the 
Board of Agriculture to make a determined and systema- 
tic attempt to stamp out rabies by imposing muzzling 
over considerable areas irrespective of the boundaries of 
boroughs or counties. The board state that a “ very 


considerable degree of success has resulted from the new | 


system ; and in districts where rabies exists, and until 
such time as it is successfully eradicated, it is to the ep. 
forcement of muzzling orders that the Board must look 
to secure the success of their efforts.” It is, however, the 
intention of the President of the Board to initiate legis. 
lation in the present Session with a view to giving local 
authorities wider powers as regards the regulation of dogs 
and the seizure of stray dogs, and to introducing some 
improvements in the system under which licences and 
exemptions are at present granted. This legislation will 
be based upon the recommendations of the two com- 
mittees which have considered the subject, and the Board 
state that they believe that the powers which it is pro- 
posed shall be given to local authorities to deal etfec- 
a with stray dogs in their districts will be of great 
value. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


THE ORDER. 


In reply to Mr. SPENCER (West Bromwich), and Mr. 
SkeweEs-Cox (Surrey, Kingston), 

Mr. Lone (Liverpool, West Derby), said,—The with- 
drawal of the various muzzling orders now in force must 
necessarily depend upon the conditions which from time 
to time aeeal in regard to rabies in the districts con- 
cerned, and it is therefore not possible for me to specify 
a date for such withdrawal in any particular case at the 
presenttime. I may, however, take thisopportnity of stating 
that, so far as our operations have at present proceeded, 
we have met with even a greater measure of success than 
we might have anticipated, and there is no reason to 
doubt that, with patience on the part of the owners of 
dogs and the co-operation of all concerned, we shall be 
able to secure the extirpation of rabies in this country. 


RABIES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. T. M. Heatey (Louth, N.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why the dog muzzling 
order was general in Ireland and only partial in England, 
— what was the percentage of rabies in the two king- 

oms. 

Mr. GERALD BaLFrour.—I am unable to say anything 
as regards England. The muzzling order has been made 
general in Ireland owing to the fact that the cases of 
rabies in Ireland were distributed sporadically all over 
the country. The method of dealing with the disease b 
regulations applied to comparatively small areas whic 
had been tried in previous years had not proved succes 
ful, and urgent representations were made by a number 
of local authorities that a uniform code of muzzling regu- 
lations should be applied to the whole country. The 
total number of cases of rabies in Ireland during the 
past year was 497 ; of these 335 cases were reported In 
the half-year ended June 30, and during the second half: 
year, when the muzzling order was in force throughout 
the country, the number was 163.—Zhe Times. 


IMPORTANT TO VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
INTERESTING ACTION OVER A RACEHORSE. 


A somewhat interesting action as regards operations 0 
horses by veterinary surgeons was heard at the oe 
Sessions by Judge Curran. Mr. Michael Cleary, V.5. 
Mullingar, sued Captain Wetherby, King’s Own York: 
shire Light Infantry, for £4 4s. for professional servic’ 
rendered in connection with an operation performed on 
the racehorse The Whistling Coon, who ran and lost 4 


race at the Cannas July Meeting. Captain Wether 
had a counter claim against Mr. Cleary for £20, ™ 
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— alleged unskilful treatment and negligence in performing | gave evidence to the effect that the meat was diseased. 
; the operation on his horse. It appeared that on May 8th,} The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for £50. 

ntil 1896. Mr. Cleary was called to see the horse, which was a | His lordship reserved judgment until Monday.—Sunday 

, ON bad roarer, and he performed the operation of tracheo- | Chronicle. 

yt a tube in the animal’s throat. n two subsequen 

egis- occasions he examined the horse, and cleaned the tube, OBITUARY. 

and was done with the horse on the 

O88 wards the horse was put into training for the Currag oon Z 
some races in the following July, and was entrusted to the Capt. Joun Frntayson, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 
and charge of Mr. A. J. Pilkington, who keeps a schooling Graduated April, 1882, New, Edin. 
com- ati i : 
| infammation, and about a fortnight before the races was . , 
| seen by Mr. D. Fulton, V.S., who advised that the animal d Dr. gous, ’ ene _ by names at 3, Rath- 
pro- shoulcebe taken off training. Notwithstanding that the Vet Joh Finlas vh ing the death 
ond horse’s the inflammation had got inlayson, who died froma gunshot 
Brea under the belly the animal was run at the races, and ; eings. . 

Inspector Leonard watched the proceedings on behalf 
lost. The defendant contended that the inflammation P 8 
acces was due to the unskilful manner in which the operation of police _——. t Sait hi 
was performed, whilst Mr. Cleary held that the operation ee ee an ls 7th inst., about 
was performed rightly, and that the violent exercise ten minutes past 5 o'clock in the afternoon, he was called 
which the horse was put through immediately after the to the house, 3 Rathdown Terrace, and on arriving found 
operation with the tube in the animal’s throat caused the deceased lying on the hearth-rug in the room. Life 
irritation, which developed into swelling and inflamma- | “@S extinct. The pistol (produced) lay on the table. He 
1 Mr. tion, and that the fees were refused to be paid and the | —e. the te a and age v- gunshot wound 
set-off made because the Whistling Cood did not win the the the right side. From the 
with- race, and this contention was borne out by the fact that “a satisfied that the 
must he withdrew the horse from Mr. Pilkington. The latter, | S°°°®S°@S The — . a 4 e had suffered from 
. time however, said the horse was withdrawn because the doth ahi h + ior a referred to was the cause of 
con “stable was ont of Inck.” (Laughter). Expert testimony In witness's opinion, must have been in- 
i ved t i A 
for the fall ith cats, |, Mrs. Eveline Wilkinson, landlady of the house, stated 
tating and dismissed the counter claim. Mr. N. J. Downes was a es ee te | oy! dr “ee . he took drink pretty 
eeded, for the plaintiff and Mr. Mason for the defendant.— Free- | ‘teely. For the last fortnight he seemed somewhat 
depressed and troubled, but she did not know the exact 
— of the — On = Friday week he told 
ee er he was about to retire from the Army, and he 
=s Edinburgh Uni ity Co seemed to be greatly depressed. Three or four days ago 
ve nburgh University Court, he called “3 an srvens man by a wrong name, and did 
; The Edinburgh University Court met on Monday last. | 20t correct himself. She thought that rather peculiar. 
Mr. A. E. Mettam, Professor of Anatomy, Royal Veteri- | Since the 8th January he had often told her he slept 
retary dary College, Edinburgh, and Mr. David Sharp, M.A., | very badly, and that sometimes he did not sleep at all 
zzling F.R.S., Cambridge, were appointed a:lditional examiners | On Monday, 7th inst., he complained of headache. His 
gland, for the examination of theses for the degree of D.Sc. servant had told her that the deceased had complained 
) king- of not sleeping at all the night before. On Monday he 
ything Claim by a Rochdale Butcher. minutes past four in the afternoon her servant went to 
1 made . } the deceased’s room, and saw him sitting there. She 
ases of The case in which Thomas Omerod, a Rochdale butcher, | made up his fire, and at that time he appeared as usual. 
Il over sued the Corporation of Rochdale for damages for having, The servant then went upwards to attend to other fires 
whic » Seized and destroyed part of the carcase of a cow, | where witness was preparing deceased’s afternoon tea. 
ecers- gr Saturday, anuary 29th. — __ | She had handed the tray to the servant to bring deceased 
regu ree days after the plaintiff had purchased the | deceased’s sitting-room. She and the servant then went 
7. The my by which he paid £12, he sold one-half of it whole- | to the room. — The servant entered first, and immediately 
ng the sale, but the other half was examined by the medical | returned, saying that deceased had shot himself, and was 
rted in yy condemned as being unfit for food,tand destroyed. | lying on the hearthrug. Witness went into the room and 
id balf- . a that, his retail business suffered so much that, | spoke to the deceased, but got no reply. When witness 
ughout instead of making a profit of £2 or £3a week, he suffered | entered the room deceased’s right arm was across his 
hae conrse of a few weeks a weekly loss of from £4 to | chest, and she lifted it off. She sent at once for Colonel 

0 ad lost all his money. ogether, an en Dr. White came. 

NS th vidence was given by several veterinary surgeons to The Coroner: You noticed that he :was greatly de- 
ONS. e effect that the meat was sound, and that the yellow- pressed of late? Very depressed, and he seemed very 
: st of the fat, which was said to be one of the symp- | much put out. 

— ae pew, poe due to the particular breed of the ‘ Mary Boylan, servant to Mrs. Wilkinson, gave corro- 
tions 00 » Which was a Jersey. _borative evidence. 

uarter enn Sutton, who represented the defendants, contended = Colonel Charles Clayton stated that the deceased was 

8, of z — Corporation was not responsible for any default ‘under his departmental control as district veterinary 
n York as € part of the medical officer of health and nuisance | officer for Ireland. On Thursday evening, the 3rd inst., 
services ‘pector, whose appointment was controlled by the | about 4.15, witness walked with the deceased as far as 
med 02 aelature. Broadstone Station and back. He gathered from the 
1 mas € medical officer and assistant nuisance inspector | conversation that the deceased was very much upset at 
Jetheroy 
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— 
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his having to leave the service. He had sent in his 
resignation, and an application for leave in anticipation 
of the resignation being accepted. He had no grievance 
against anybody, and his sole concern appeared to be 
monetary matters. He said that in the affair which led 
to his resignation he had not been called to give a full 
explanation. Witness answered him that that was not 
often required by the authorities. 

The Coroner said there was prima facie evidence that 
the deceased was not being persecuted, but there was 
some matter connected with his professional life that 
weighed very heavily on his mind. That was sufficient 
tu enable the jury to come to the conclusion that the 
deceased’s mind was unhinged. 

Mr. Nicholl, brother-in-law of the deceased, was asked 
by the Coroner if he wished to put any questions to the 
witnesses, or to be examined. He said he did not know 
sufficient to be in a position to ask questions, but the 
deceased’s sister seemed to think, from the letters she had 
got from him, that Colonel Clayton was an enemy of his, 
and had been trying to do him injury. 

The Coroner said that was probably the result of per- 
secuting mania. 

Colonel Clayton said he had not written the deceased 
an angry letter for months past. Some time ago he 
wrote him an unofficial letter, and he was inclined a little 
to argue on points that were not raised. He (Colonel 
Clayton) wrote and told him he would feel obliged if 
he would not give any information unless he was asked 
for it. He might add that the confidential report as to 
the deceased was of a most favourable character. 

The Coroner said the persecutory mania was the com- 
monest of all manias. The private reports concerning 
the deceased were favourable, and came through Colonel 
Clayton officially. This was not consistent with the idea 
of persecution. 

n reply to the Coroner, Colonel Clayton said he had 
no intention whatever to persecute the deceased, _ 

Mr. Nicholl said he was quite satistied. 

The jury then returned a verdict of suicide whilst 
suffering from temporary insanity.—/rish Times. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel J. Reilly left England on Sunday 
for India in the transport .Vwbhia to assume veterinary 
charge in Madras. Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel G. Durrant has 
been appointed to the office of Director-General at the 
War Office on promotion. 


Veterinary-Captain John Finlayson, Army Veterinary 
Department, attached to the 13th Hussars, died suddenly 
in Dublin on Tuesday, February 8th. He joined the 
Army Jan. 12th, 1884, and became Veterinary-Captain 
Jan. 12th, 1894.—A. & NV. Gazette. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IS THIS ADVERTISING ? 


Dear Sir, 

Lenclose an extract from a newspaper to which my 
attention has been drawn by an outsider. I think it 
will be admitted by those who wish to maintain the 
social position of the profession, that the conduct of the 
young veterinary surgeon referred to approaches very 
closely to the indirect method of advertising which is 
condemned by the Council. Should a knacker wish to 
supply horse flesh for human consumption, [ would 


think this a very suitable way of advertising the fact, 


but I consider it rather undignified on the part of g 
veterinary surgeon. I have no personal knowledge of 
Mr. Rees, and [ admit that the temptation to advertise 
is very strong, but this is the very reason why any action 
which can be looked upon, even a superficial 
observer, as an advertisement, should scrupulously 
avoided.— Yours truly, 
Cumro. 


On Friday evening a novel dinner was given at the 
Porth Hotel, Porth. Two or three gentlemen living jy 
the vicinity, had been sojourning for a while in Paris, 
and during their stay, it is presumed, acquired an appe- 
tite for horseflesh, which was always included in the 
menu list appearing before them at dinner. On Frida 
night Mr. Nicholas Llewellyn, of the Porth Hotel 
together with Mr. W. T. Rees, M.R.C.V.S., Porth, enter- 
tained a few friends to dinner. Some 84 invitations 
were sent out, but only seven responded thereto. These 
gentlemen presented themselves in the dining-room of 
the Porth Hotel at the appointed time. The table was 
most tastefully decorated, and the guests were waited 
upon by four young ladies. The chief dish consisted of 
the sirloin of a four-year-old horse, which had been 
slaughtered by Mr. Rees, veterinary surgeon, and who 
also carved at the table. Some of the guests pretended 
to enjoy the feast, but several, though they made a 
gallant effort, were evidently not so successful. 


ANOTHER SNARL. 


Sir, 

“What shall be done unto the man whom the Queen 
delighteth to honour?” When a smaller man, obeyin 
the first law of nature, writes for the information of 
farmers, even without giving prescriptions, there isa 
general howl, and the half-emancipated blacksmiths ery 
out as did Demetrius of old saying “ this our craft is in 
danger.” 

Who are those who most benefit their day and genera- 
tion, the stick-in-the-muds who desire to thrive on halfa 
dozen marvellous “receipts” or the men who diffuse in- 
formation ? 

Learning is no longer the privilege of the few, and the 
V.S. must keep his distance on the march by greater 
attainments, or fall out. 

The editor of Zhe Household Physician says that he 
is “ profoundly convinced that the more fully they (the 
publie) realise the difficult problems the physician and 
surgeon hav? daily to face so much the more quickly will 
the public be delivered from the snares of the uneducated 
charlatan who trades on the ignorance of his victims, 
and by so much the more will the truly educated and 
conscientious physician he held in respect.” 

Sir George Brown’s advice to farmers needs no de- 
fence, he is above criticism, but among those who fawn 
— him in the hour of his triumph will be found those 
who reviled him, and would still spit upon others who 
carry on the same kind of work in the lay press. 

There is something surely in what foreigners say of 
us, “if we are not quite such born hypocrites as they 


aver.” 
DIOGENES. 


— 


Communications, Books, AND Papers RECEIVED :—Messts. 


R. Mushens, W.H. Prime, W.W. Norwood, _H. Locke, 
J. Gregg, E. White Wallis, F.B.O. Taylor, J. A. Todd, 
T. A. Ford, ‘‘Cumro,” ‘ Veterinary Surgeon.” 


American Veterinary Review, The Agric. Journal (Cape), 


The Siam Weekly Mail. 


Original articles and reports should be written on 0 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names 4” 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 
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